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Oh, England ! model to thy inward greatneſs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart,-— | 
What might'ſt thou do that Honour would thee do, 


Were all thy children kind and natural, 
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| 1 H Title prefixedl to this Publication is per- 


| haps the moſt general and comprehenſive that 


has yet been employed to introduce a work to 


the notice of this Country. But I truſt that it 


will not be found more general than its applica- 
tion will warrant. I mean to diſcuſs the common 
the eflential-—the unalterable—the unalienable 
intereſts of every Man and Woman in Britain. 
The high and low, the rich and poor, the learn- 
ed and unlearned, the ſupporters and oppoſers 
of Adminiſtration——nay the friends and foes of 


the Government and Conſtitution (if there really 


be any perſons of the latter deſcription) are all 
alike intereſted in the matters which I am. about 
to ſubmit to their conſideration, 

| Every perſon born in this Country of whatever 


party or deſcription he may be, is intitled to 
the appellation of Briton—-an appellation which 


tor many centuries has commanded reſpect all 
over the world. —In that general and honour- 


able character he has an intereſt diſtinct from 
the reſt of mankind, Whatever his ſentiments 
or wiſhes may be reſpecting internal regulations 
it is of the utmoſt importance to him that his 


A 2 | Country 


„ 


Country be fourithing, proſperous, and indepen- 
dent. Whatever relates to Great Britain confi- 
dered as a nation among other nations 1s his 
intimate and peculiar concern. It relates to his 
individual bappineſs, honour, and conſequence, 

At this moment all his intereſts in the above 
character are expoſed to a great and unprecedented 


danger. The Country to which he belongs, and 


in which all his perſonal, domeſtic, and ſocial 
feelings have taken root, is menaced with deſtruc- 
tion. A foreign foe, who has ravaged a great 
part of Kurope, and ſpread havock and deſola- 
tion through a varicty of other ſtates, prepares, as 
his laft and greateſt exploit, to invade and ſub- 
due this Ifland. France, our ancient rival, our 
bitter enemy, ſceks to pour her ferocious multi— 
tudes, inured to blood and rapine, upon our 
Coaſts, in order, not merely to ravage and plun- 
der, but to put an end to our exiſtence as a 


Nation. This is the danger which ſtares us in 


the face. This is the fate from which nothing 
but our own exertions can fave us. Nothing 


leſs than to fee our Towns and Villages—our 


granaries and warehouſes--our neighbourhoods and 


dwellings plundered and ranſacked by our natural 


and irreconcilable enemies, rendered a thouſand 
times more ſavage than the wildeſt beaſts, by the 
habits of licentiouſneſs and ferocity, which they 
have now been forming for above eight years.— 
Nothing lets than, to be forced to ſubmit tamely to 
the brutal rage of theſe unprincipled monſters—to 
ſeed their inſatiable thirſt for plunder with the 
fruits of our labour, with the earnings of our 
induſtry—to look on, incapable of reſiſtance, 
While Wer are * employed in the ſubverſion 
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of our Government and Conſtitution, of our 


Laws and Liberties—while they are taking poſ- 


ſeſſion of our Dock-yards, Arſenals and Navy 
while they are deſtroying at once all the ſourcos 
of our proſperity all the objects of our pride 
all the ſecurities of our comfort —all that our 
anceſtors have been able to eſtabliſh in the courſe 
of a thouſand years—all that we ourſelves have 
hitherto defended from the attacks of foreign and 
domeſtic enemies. But this is not all, our miſ- 
fortunes would not end here. We ſhould alſo 
have the inexpreſſible mortification of being ob- 
liged to ſubmit to a foreign yoke. To wear the 
chains which our enemies would forge for us. To 
RECEIVE (oh! intolerable thought) THE Law 
FROM FRANCE.—To feel on our necks the feet 


of an enemy over whom we have ſo often tri- 


umphed. To be the ſport and the victims of 
this enemy when, by throwing off all reſtraints of - 


religion, order, and government, he is become 


the moſt furious, ſanguinary, and deſtructive 
monſter, that ever prowled on the face of the 
earth—To continue in ſubjection to this monſter 


—to be ruled by his iron rod—to be tried by his 
revolutionary tribunals—to be compelled to ſub- 


mit to whatever faſhion of Government he may 


think proper to impoſe upon us, as the means of 
exerciſing his own authority, of ſatiating his ma- 


lice, of glutting his cruelty, and of ſupplying his 
wants—and finally to have all theſe ſufferings 
aggravated by the inſult, with which he invaria- 
bly accompanies all his oppreſſions, that of being 


told that he has brought us liberty and independ- 


SINCE, 


This 


„ 

This deſeription, although it exhibits ſcene. 
which to the mind of an Engliſhman are infinitely 
worte than death, is in no reſpect the offspring of 
fancy. Our enemies do not conceal their deſigns 
 —they do not attempt to diſguiſe the malice they 
bear us. They are perpetually giving vent to 
their rage, and exulting by anticipation in the 
mighty ruin they hope to bring upon us. They 
cannot either ſpeak or write without ſhewing that 
the deſtruction of this Country is the wiſh neareſt 
their hearts, and the object which they labour moſt 
to effect. But particularly have they given an un- 
bounded looſe to their expreſſions of hate, fury, 
and yengeance, fince their laſt Revolution, which 
took place on the 4th of September, 1797, and 
by which the violent party gained an intire al- 
cendancy, and put an end to all the hopes which 
were till then entertained of Peace. No Englith- 
man ſhould be unacquainted with the diſpoſitions 
and views of theſe inveterate enemies. Jt would 
be an almoſt endleſs taſk to recite all their decla- 
rations of wrath and vengeance againſt us. A 
few ſpecimens are abundantly more than ſuffici- 
ent to apprize us what we have to expect, if, 
through any deficiency of vigilance or vigour on 
our part, they ſhould find an opportunity of ef— 
fecting their miſchievous deſigns. 

In order to prepare for the accompliſhment of 
their great project, the Invaſion and Conqueſt 
of |, neland, the Executive Directory on the 26th 
October, 170%, Decrced that there thould be 
aflembled, without delay, on the Coaſts of the 
Occan, an Army, which ſhould be called THrt 
ArkwY Of ENGLAND. 
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On the ſame day the Directory, in order to 
rouſe their miſerable and oppreſſed ſubjects to 
enter into their plans againſt this Country, flued 
a Proclamation addrefled to the French people, 
which contains the following paſlages. 

« [tis at London that the calamities of Eu. 
robe are fabricated ; 5 2 xs there that we muſt 
« put an end to them.” 

© Crown at length your exploits by an imva- 
* fon of the Ifland whither your Anceſtors car- 
Fried flavery under William the Conqueror, 
and bring back thither the Genius of Liberty, 
*« which muſt land there at the ſame moment 
with the French.” 

In purtuance of the ſame deſign the Directory 

on the 21ſt of November iſſued another Procla- 
mation, addreffed likewiſe to the French people, 
in which they fay—that “ a lawleſs enemy has 
„ repelled in fact all the overtures which could 
* alone tend to pacification*. You know this 
enemy; your indignation fixes on and points 
« him out by name—it is the Cabinet of St. 
„ James's—it is the moſt corrupting and the 
*« moſt corrupted of the Governments of Europe 
Ait js the Engliſh Government.“ 
« The Great Nation will avenge the Univerſe, 
* and for that purpoſe, Frenchmen, more means 
than one N nt themſelves to you. The moſt 
vuvorthy and the quickeſt is a deſcent upon Eng 
* Zand. 


It is ſurely Ampoſſible that this bare faced lie ſhould 
impoſe upon any individual even in France. Where can the 
man be found who does not kuow that theſe miſcreants, 
who began the War, inſtead of having made a ſingle over- 
ture for Peace, have themſelves repelled every overture that 
we þ have made for the termination of hoſtilities, - 


« Tavs 
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© Thus LET THE ARMY OF ENGLAND 60 
* AND DICTATE TERMS OF PEACE IN LON= 
* DoN! Go gallant Republicans, ſecond the 
* unanimous wiſh of the nation; go and reſtore 
* the liberty of the Seas.” —* And ſince the Britiſh 


„ Government looks at this preſent moment 


« with a ferocious ſmile on the calamities which 
% have befallen the Continent, and glories in its 
„wealth, force it to pay its quota towards the 
« expences of the War.” — What a reſplendent 
* glory is held forth to the Army of England ; 
46 it is ſufficient to point it out.” 

On the ceremonial of a public audience, at 
which Buonaparte preſented the ratification of 
Peace with the Emperor, the Preſident of the 


Directory addrefled a long ſpeech to the above 


General, who had been nominated.to the Com- 
mand of the Army of England. In this ſpeech 
the following paſſages deſerve the particular no- 
tice of every Briton. 

Peace reſtores order; but dor all, it will 
4 procure us the inexpreſſible advantage of being 
* able to conſolidate the Republican Govern- 
« ment, and to enable you to give a blow to the 
-« inſolence of England, to the congue/t of which 
you were called.” 

G0 then, Citizen General, crown ſo glori— 
* ous a life, by a Conqueſt which the Great Na- 
tion owes to its inſulted dignity.” 

„Let the Conquerors of the Rhine, the Po, 
* and the Tiber follow your fteps—the Occan 
* will be proud of conveying them. He is an 


„ untamed flaye who bluſhes at his chains—he 


* invokes by his roarings the vengeance of the 
* earth on the Tyrant which oppreſſes his waves. 


1 — He 


2) 

e —He will combat on your ſide—the Elements 
« themſelves ſubmit to the man who is free. 
« Pompey did not diſdain to cruſh the PIRATES: 
g, ye, greater than that Roman, and chain 
up that gigantic BVce AN EER, who tyrannizes 
over the lea; go and puniſh in London out- 
« rages which have been too long unpuniſhed.” 
It is not unlikely that ſuch language produced, 
in a conſiderable degree at leaſt, its deſired effect 
on thoſe to whom it was meant to be addreſſed. 
The proſpe&t of the Conqueſt of England could 
not fail to be pleaſing to the People of France. 
— The addreſs of a Deputation of the Merchants 
of Paris to the Directory may ſeem to afford a 
ſtriking proof of the ſucceſs which had attended 
the attempt of . rouſing the vengeance of the 
French nation againſt this Country. When, how- 
ever, it is conſidered that the trade of France is 
totally ruined in conſequence of the Revolution, 
and that ſuch a character as a Merchant is ſcarce- 
ly to be found in all Paris, the pompous offer 
contained in the addreſs muſt appear to be rather 
a ridiculous gaſconade contrived by artifice, than 
any proof of the ability of our enemies to furniſh 
the funds, which they would rejoice to employ 
in our deſtruction. —The addreſs, however, if it 
be no teſt of ability contains abundant evidence 

of malice, as the following extracts will ſuffici- 
ently prove. | | | | 
Ihe Deputation was introduced by the Miniſ- 
ter of Finance who in his ſpeech thus addreſſed 
the Directory. 1 

After having ſecured the tranquillity of Eu- 
« rope, you have determined, ſince it ſeems de- 
creed that the the French Republic /hall only 
| B = * make 
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make Peace tot their Enemies af their own 


Capitals, to ſend lo England thoſe Columns 
who have made Victory the Companion of 
their Banners.” 

% The Merchants of Pails, 3 in this determina- 
tion, augur favourably to the liberty of the 
Seas, and to the reftoration of Commerce. 
They are perſuaded, that the moment 1s ar- 
rived to prove to an enemy, who always fly 
when cloſely prefſed, that the French will ter- 
minate a War, prolonged only becauſe a hand- 


* ful of Pirates have the barbariſm to calculate 


as 


47 
cc 
cc 


cc 


upon it as an event favourable to their inte- 
reſts.“ 

« The Traders of Paris, come to requeſt the 
Legiſlative Body to open a Loan, of which 
the premium ſhould be hypotheticated upon 
our victories.” 

« The Loan may be called an Engl: n Loan.“ 
The ſpokeſman of the Deputation then deli- 


vered his addreſs to the Directory, which con- 
tained the following expreſſions. | 


cc 


« At the moment when the French nation 
prepares to encounter in the combat, her eter- 
nal and zmplacable Enemy Every man who 
carries a heart as once truly French and Re- 
publican 1s ſeized with deep and animating 


enthuſiaſm.” 
„ Ah! it is in vain that the Engliſh ſeek to 


hide themſelves in their numerous Ships. It 


is in vain that they hope to eſcape qu, puni/h- 
ment ; toe will carry into the middle of therr 
Country that vengeance which they have 1 in- 


flicted on deſolate provinces.” 


„ Citizen 


). 


« Citizen Directors, the Merchants of Paris, 
« of whom we believe ourſelves to be the organ, 
& are anx10us that you ſhould tranſmit to the 


Executive Body a meſſage to invite them to 


« open a Loan, which will afford a ſure and 


& ready means to effectuate a Deſcent upon. 


« England. This Loan may be mortgaged upon 
an indirect impoſition.” 55 | 

The Preſident Barras, in a meſſage, communis 
cating this offer to the Council of Five Hundred, 


_ obſerved that the fund of 40 millions to be raiſed 


in this manner would be“ ſecured on the ſuc- 


 < ceſs of the grand operation which the Direc- 


ce tory is now preparing.“ And in the Council, 
Jean de Brie obſerved that the ſtandard of victory 
would ſoon “ PROCEED TO PUNISH ALBION 


„ FOR ITS LONG CATALOGUE OF CRIMES 


© AGAINST HUMANITY.” | 
If any Engliſhman ſhould not feel his blood 


| boil with indignation on the peruſal of inſults 


like theſe, he is a diſgrace to the memory of 
thoſe gallant heroes, who conquered in the fields 
of Crefly, Agincourt, and Poitiers. But I am 
perſuaded, that ſuch inſolent menaces cannot fail 
to excite emotions of juſt reſentment in the- 
breaſts of my countrymen, and to inſpire them 
with a conſciouſneſs, that Britons are as able and as 


willing as ever, to avenge the threats, and to pu- 
niſh the temerity of their audacious foes. 


In the hope of facilitating the execution of 
their projects, our enemies attempt, by a variety 
of artiſices, to blunt the edge of our alarm, and 
to conceal from ſome perſons the danger which 
impends over all. Divide and conquer is the 


principle upon which moſt of their ſucceſſes have 


B32 ; | been 


it has been tried, it has been attended _ e 
lic ruin and private calamity; and that 1t has 


1 


been founded, and they hope to ſucceed, by the 


aid of that principle in this country. It is of 
infinite importance to them to prevent, if poſ- 
fible, that union among us, which the mere idea 
of a French invaſion is calculated to produce; and 
they employ all their arts of deluſion for that pur- 
poſe. They do not, indeed, ſeek to amuſe us 
any longer with the benevolent tender of the 
« Rights of Man.” They know too well that after 
the bitter experience which ſo large a part of 
mankind has had of their liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, it would not avail to offer us 
thoſe ble/sings, which, both in France and 
wherever elſe they have been conferred, have 
been found to produce the moſt abje& ſlavery, 
the moſt cruel oppreſſion, and an accumula- 
tion of all the mal 


of univerſal emancipation and felicity has been 
proved to be a cheat and deluſhion—that wherever 


een 
fraught with the greateſt miſery to thoſe whom it 
flattered the moſt, to the lower claſſes of ſociety, 
into whoſe once chearful cup it infuſed the poiſon 


of diſcontent, and whom, by A the wealthy 


in ruin, it deprived of their only reſource for an 
honeſt and comfortable ſubſiſtence. 
Judging rightly that artifices, the detection of 


which is ſo notorious, would no longer ſucceed, 


they change their ground, and reſort to new 
ichemes of deception. They addreſs themſelves 
to the different political parties into which we are 
iplit, in the hope that the animoſity, which ever 
accompanies political diſſention, will prevail over 


that which ought to unite all parties againſt a com- 
| > how: 


eries that can afflict human 
nature. They cannot conceal that their ſyſtem | 
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mon enemy. They even ſeek to inſpire certain 


deſcriptions of perſons with the hope of favour 
and fafety, and affe& to count upon their co- 


operation in the projected deſcent. Thus they 


infinuate that they expect to meet as © auriliarics 
* thoſe thouſands of generous men who have ſtrug- 


e pled for Parliamentary Reform.” Sometimes, 


they even pretend that they do not hate the 
Britiſh nation, and that they intend only to pu- 
niſh its Government; and ſometimes that their 
vengeance is ſolely directed againſt the Cabinet 


London.“ Nay, they have had the inſolence 


to hold out their inſidious lures to the Bri- 
tiſh Navy, and to invite it to favour the attempts 
of a foe, who trembles at its name, by pretend- 
ing to make an exception in fayour of what they 
call the“ Mutineers at the Nore. “ 

The obvious inconſiſtency of theſe different 


profeſſions, would alone be ſufficient to prove that 


they are infincere, and meant only to lull the vigi- 
lance of thoſe who are weak enough to be im- 
poſed on by ſuch ſhallow artifices. Such various 


and contradictory deſcriptions of the claſſes, 


which are to be exempted from the effects of 
French wrath, fully demonſtrate that no favour 


whatever is intended to be ſhewn. If no injury 


be intended to the Britiſh people, why allude par- 
ticularly to the thouſands who have ſtruggled 
for Parliamentary Reform ? And if the Cabinet, 


that 1s the Adminiſtration who have conducted 


the war, are alone to be the object of vengeance, 
why throw out ſuch repeated threats againſt the 
Government; a term which is certainly meant 


to include not only the King but the Parlia- 
ment? 8 8 . 


But 
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But the perfidy of theſe intimations of parti- 
_ cular favour will appear ſtill more glaring, when 
they are compared with the general object, which 
the enemy does not ſcruple to avow. That obje& 
is nothing leſs than the Congueft of England. Can 
ſuch an object be reconciled with any profeſſions of 
friendſhip for the people of England, even conſider- 
ing them as diſtin& from their government? Can 
the people of England have any thing to hope for 
after the conqueſt of their country ? Is there an 
Engliſnman who can make up his mind to ſuch 
an event, or reconcile it to his feelings to depend 
on the favour of France? I deteſt the ſyſtem, and 
deprecate the ſucceſs of our Engliſh reformers : 
but, for Heaven's ſake ! if the Conſtitution is to 
be overthrown, let it be rather by Engliſh traitors 
than by our natural enemies—At all events let us 
keep out a foreign foe. If I muſt ſuffer for my 
fidelity to my Sovereign, and my attachment to 
the Conſtitution, let me rather be condemned 
by a Committee of the Correſponding Society, 
than ordered to execution by a French General. 
T ſhould then, at leaſt, have the ſatisfact ion of 
hoping that the Navy of England, inſtead of be- 
ing in the poſſeſſion of France, would ſtill be em- 
loyed in defending the independence of my coun- 
try. And I ſhould hope that anarchy, proſcrip- 
tion, bloodſhed, and domeſtic convulſions, would 
gain terminate, as they have heretofore done. But 
if ke a foreign foe has the diſpoſal of the coun- 
try, the ruin will be total and remedileſs. In like 
manner I cannot doubt that the friends of Revo» 
lution, even if they determine actively to purſue 
their deſigns, would chooſe rather to truſt their 
fate to a Jury of their countrymen, the lenity of 


whom ſome of them have experienced, than to 
1 ; the 


F -- . 


the favour of French invaders, of whoſe lenity no 

roofs have ever yet been given, whoſe character 
1s perfidy even to their beſt friends, and whoſe 
tendereſt mercies are the very extreme of cruelty. 
A love of liberty exiſts in every Engliſh breaſt 
although we may differ conſiderably in our notions 
of freedom. But it is plain that a ſubjection to a 
foreign yoke, would be equally fatal to all our ſyſ- 
tems of liberty. We muſt all be flaves alike, 
when our country ceaſes to be free and inde- 
pendent. Can it, therefore, be preſumed, that any 
Engliſhman would promote an event which would 
doom him irrecoverably to the worſt ſpecies of 
ſlavery. Oft have ſlaves fought with inextingurſh- 
able ardour for the freedom of their country— 
Nay, are we not told every day, that when groan- 
ing under the tyranny of Robeſpierre, Frenchmen ' 


vere inſpired with a patriotic enthuſiaſm, by the 


ttempt of the Combined Powers to invade their 
territories? And ſhall a foreign enemy call upon 
Britons to aſſiſt in the ſubjugation of their 
native land? Shall Britons of any deſcription en- 
dure the inſult of being ſingled out as auxiliaries 
in fuch an enterprize? Let the friends of Parlia- 
_ mentary Reform remember that they have been 
ſo inſulted. IST 5 8 
But our ancient and implacable foes do not con- 
fine their threats to the invaſion and conqueſt of 
Great Britain. There is an old ſcore of vengeance 
which they kindly give us notice they mean to 
pay off. The great extent of our commerce 
the invincible ſuperiority of our navy that 
matchleſs proſperity which has ſo long excited 
the envy of France that ſpirit and bravery b 
which we have ſo long repelled her boundleſs and 
deſtructive ambition theſe are unpardonable of- 
| | _ fences, 
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fences, and muſt be puniſhed. The haughty foe 
threatens © to puniſh in London theſe outrages 
* which have been too long unpuniſhed.” He 
repreſents us as his © eternal and implacable 
enemy,” —as, © a Neſt of Pirates,“ which he is 


« determined to cruſh.''— He boaſts that he will 

© carry VENGEANCE into the MIDDLE OF OUR 
COUNTRY,” that he will © pUNISH ALBION FOR | 
* ITS LONG CATALOGUE OF CRIMES AGAINST 


«© EUUMANITY.” And on innumerable occaſions 


he deſcribes us by the appellation of the Mo- 


© DERN CATHAGE,” and avows his intention of 


EXTERMINATING US, as ancient Carthage was 
exterminated by the Romans, to whom he 1s ever 
fond of comparing himſelf. 


In theſe inſolent and rancorous threats, let 


every Briton ſec the treachery of thoſe declara- 
tions by which our enemies endeavour to make 
us believe that they “ do not hate the Britiſh 
nation.” —Let every friend of reform ſee the per- 


fidy of thoſe particular exemptions, which theſe 


enemies pretend to make in favour of him and 
his political adherents. Who ſhall hope to elude 
that general vengeance with which all are threat- 
ened ? If we are to be puniſhed for the offences 
of our anceſtors againſt France, who ſhall hope 
eſcape? If we are to anſwer for the fins of our 
forefathers, who is leſs guilty than his neighbour ? 
If Great Britain 15 to ſhare the fate of Carthage, 
deſtruction impends equally over all. We will, 
however, be thankful for the hint reſpecting Car- 


thage, and remember that tha? once opulent 


city owed its ruin to the diſſentions of its inha- 


bitants, and the {ſtrife of its parties, in the mo- 


ment of danger. 
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© It is plain that the Gallic Dire&ors find it ne- 


ceflary to rekindle, in the minds of their oppreſſed 
ſubjects, all the ancient antipathy of France 
againſt this country. By reviving this national 
ſentiment, they hope, in ſome meaſure, to draw 


off the attention of that miſerable and enſlaved 
people, from the yoke which they are obliged to 


bear, and to amuſe their fancy with a proſpect, 


which can never fail to be grateful to French am- 


bition. They hold out the conqueſt of Britain as 


a kind of relief from the moſt bitter and de- 
grading ſervitude, to which a nation was ever re- 
duced, and they hope to obtain a chearful co-ope- 


ration in an enterpriſe, the idea of which is enough 


to make a Frenchman forget his chains, and to 


{ill him with enthuſiaſm. And ſhall Engliſhmen 


be lets ſenſible of a national ſpirit ?—Shall they 


be lets ſuſceptible of enthuſiaſm, when called to 
the defence of their country 2—If Frenchmen 
can be inſpired with ardour to avenge their an- 
cient quarrel under the banners of their ſanguinary 
tyrants, when their ſucceſs would ſerve only to 
rivet their own chains, ſhall Britons be leſs ardent 


to aid their lawful Government in repelling the 
attack, and in preſerving every thing dear to them 


from the deſtructive rage of Gallic invaders. If 
we were deſtitute of a Navy to guard our coaſts, 


I am confident that Britiſh valour would be fully 


competent to the protection of the Britiſh ſoil | 
againſt all the force of theſe ſwaggering bullies— 


that we ſhould want neither numbers, nor diſcipline, 


nor courage, to receive them on our ſhores, and 
to convince them that we are not degenerated 


from thoſe anceſtors, who have ſo often vanquithed 


them on their own territories. Every arm that 
| "= _ 
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can wield a ſword would be raiſed to make them 
repent of their raſhnels, in daring to approach the 
Cliffs of Albion. Parties would lay aſide their 
animoſity, and remember only that they are Byi- 
tons in the moment of danger. Even the 
moſt factious the diſaffected thoſe who ſeek to 
bring about a Revolution, would feel at that mo- 
ment, that the Engliſh Monarchy is infinitely 
preferable to a Gallic yoke—they would diſcover 
that an Antigallican ſpirit is not to be eradicated 
from an Engliſh breaſt—and they would join their 
efforts to ward off that indiſcriminate ruin, in 


- which they would be inevitably involved, ſhould 
this country ever be at the mercy of a foe, who 


holds the very name of Engliſhman in utter ab- 


horrence. 


But ſuch is the unexampled ſtrength, ſuch the 
invincible proweſs, and the immenſe ſuperiority of 
our triumphant Navy, that we are not called upon 
to prepare for a ſervice of perſonal danger, and the 
Engliſh reformers are not likely to have ſuch an 
opportunity of retrieving a part of their cha- 
racter. Protected by our victorious flag, it has 
been our pecular privilege, through the whole 
of this unprecedented War, to triumph over our 
enemies without ever {ceing them, without any 
expoſure of our perſonal ſecurity, without any 
interruption of our domeſtic quiet, while a great 


part of Europe has experienced all the horrors of 


War, while 1ts cities have been facked, and 1ts 
fields drenched - with blood. Secure under the 
{ame protection we may {lill, unleſs it be our 
own fault, continue to artend our flocks and herds, 
our farms and merchandie, undilurburbed by 
the din of arms. According to every appearance 

7 we 
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we have it in our power to fruſtrate the deſigns 
of the enemy without ſeeing our Country be— 
come the ſeat of War, —withoutseven any vio- 
lation of our Coaſts. It is wiſe, indeed, to be pre- 
pared for every emergency, however improbable, 
and our Yeomanry ſhould be always in readineſs to 
co-operate effectually with our . n 
wherever they may be wanted. 

But independently of ſuch prudent precautions, 
which are the ready way to obviate the danger, 
all that is required of us to preſerve our country 
and our homes from the inextinguithable fury, 
and inſatiable | malice of French Jacobins, 1s 
to furniſh the ſupplies neceflary to ſupport our 
brave ſeamen and ſoldiers, while engaged in our 
defence, —Pledged as we are by our repeated de- 
clarations—impelled as we are by duty, prin- 
ciple, intereſt, and inclination, to make every 
exertion neceſſary to maintain our national rights 
and independence, all the exertion we are called 
upon to make, is to contribute the ſupplies ne- 
ceſſary for our protection. It might have hap- 
pened that even this exertion had exceeded our 
ability. If we had been deprived of our naval 

ſuperiority, our commerce and revenues mult 
have been injured to ſuch a degree, that it would 
have been impoſſible to find the pecuniary lupplies 
neceſſary to carry on even a defenſive war; and we 
muſt have either ſubmitted to the terms, however 
humiliating, which the haughty and rancorous 
foe would have impoſed on us, or, chuſing rather 
to expoſe ourſelves to an honourable death than 
to embrace flavery, we muſt have prepared 
to march to whatever parts of our Coaſt he might 


ns, tor the F of diſemboguing his count- 
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leſs and rapacious multitudes. — But, by the bleſs- 


ing of Providence, we have triumphed over the 
Navies of France, Spain, and Holland, and have 


reduced them to inaction and inſignificance: the 


conſequence 1s that our commerce and revenues 


are in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate—and it is ad- 


mitted, even by thoſe, who, in violation of their 
reiterated and moſt folemn engagements, conti- 
nue to oppoſe both the meaſures of Govern- 


ment and the ſenſe of the Country, that our 
wealth and reſources are fully adequate to the 


relief of the public exigencies. 
But although our reſources are abundant, the 


application of them is a matter of no ſmall dith- 


culty. The ohject is not merely to find the ſup- 


plies neceſſary for the public tervice, but to deviſe 


that mode of drawing them forth, which, while 
ſure of being effectual, will be the leaſt burthen- 
ſome to the ſubject, and particularly to the lower 
claſſes, and the leaſt injurious to credit and to 
commerce to our preſent intereſts, and to thoſe 
of poſterity. This is become a moſt arduous taſk, 


in conſequence of the great extent of our debt, 


the heavy weight of our burdens, and the deprèſſed 
ſtate of our ſunds. All tlieſe circumſtances render 
it, in ſpite of all our wealth, a difficult and pain- 


ful operation, to raiſe ſo many millions as are 


neceſſary, not merely for the ſervice of the year 


1798, but to prevent the year 1797 from being 


laſt in the annals of Great Britain, as an inde- 
ndent nation. 
But this difficulty will ſoon be ſurmounted if, 
duly impreſſed with a {ſenſe of our ſituation, we 
are willing to co-operate in our own preſervation. 


It is in our power very much to facilitate the 
| '. arduous 
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arduous duty which Government has to eben 


in raiſing the ſupplies. If we ſhew a diſpoſition to 
contribute chearfully, what we muſt contribute, if 
we would eſcape deſtruction—if we examine with 


candour and ſupport with ſpirit the meaſures, 
which, after full and mature deliberation, ſhall be 


adopted by lawful authority for the important 
purpoſe of meeting the exigencies of the crifis— 


if in this manner we aſſiſt, not merely Govern- 
ment, but ourſelves, we ſhall ſpeedily find that we 


are more than equal to the embarraſſments we have 


to contend with. But if, on the contrary, we 
refuſe to contribute our own efforts if loſing 
ſight of the invaluable intereſts we have to ſecure, 
and of the unſpeakable evils we have to avert, we 


reſiſt every meaſure propoſed for our preſervation, 


and counteract all the endeavours of thoſe whoſe 
ſituation impoſes on them the care of the public 
ſatety ; we may then be overwhelmed with diffi- 
culties, which it would otherwiſe be eaſy to ſur- 
mount. 

It is always a diſagreeable thing to be obliged 


to pay money without an immediate and adequate 


equivalent; and when the payment is made to 
the State, we are apt to loſe fight of the benefits 
we are to receive in return, or rather of the in- 


conveniencies to which we ſhould be expoſed, if 
the ſupplies we ſo reluctantly contribute, were 


not to be raiſed. Hence we are induced to view 
the particular mode of ſupply which is reſorted to 


in an unfayourable light, and to wiſh, at any rate, 


to get rid of it, in the blind confidence that ſome 


other might be deviſed which would be leſs bur- 


denſome. But let us take care how we give way. 


to ſuch impreſſions, at a juncture Uke the Ppreſent. 
Let 
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Let us reflect on the poſſible conſequences of 
fruſtrating, at ſuch a time, the meaſures that have 
been adopted for the defence of the Country, 


| Thoſe conſequences may be not merely the ſubſti- 


tution of other meaſures ſtill more difagreeable, 
but the impoſsibility of providing any adequate, 
any effectual means of ſafety. 


Let us remember that in ſelecting a plan of 


finance at ſuch a time a choice of expedients is 


only a choice of difficulties, that every mode is 


ſure to be attended with its own peculiar incon- 
veniencies, and that the beſt poſſible mode is 
that, which, upon the whole, is liable to the 
leaſt objection. 

It is frequently and truly ſaid, that what we 
pay at this time for the public ſervice, is, in 
effect, a contribution of a part of our property, 


for the preſervation of the remainder. But this 


deſcription, though certainly juſt as far as it goes, 


is very inadequate. It 1s not merely our property 


that we have to preſerve, but every thing that is 
dear to us as men and as Britons—every thing 
that is valuable to us as ſocial beings. If only our 
wealth, our commerce, and revenues were at 
ſtake, we might hope to be happy and reſpectable, 
even after the loſs of tlieſe valuable intereſts, if 


we preſerved our conſtitution, our rights, liber- 
ties, and independence. Nay, we might hope to 
erect à new edifice of proſperity upon thoſe ſolid 


faundations, which have hitherto been the baſis of 


all our greatneſs. But if we ſuffer our enemies to 
triumph over us, not only the edifice will be laid 
in ruins, but the foundations will be ſubverted, 
and we ſhall no longer be numbered among the 

nations of Europe. Nor is that all, —We muſt 


expect 
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expect thus hitherto peaceful and happy land to 
become a tcene of horrors, the moſt diſtant idea 


of which is enough to 


Harrow up our ſoul, to freeze our blood, 
<< 'To make our eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres, 
Our knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand an end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
| HamMLET. 


Shall we at ſuch a time grudge the contributions 
we are called upon to make for the public ſervice? 
Shall we obſtruct by cavil, by perverſe and un- 
candid conſtructions, the operation of meaſures 
which are adopted for our preſervation from cala- 
mities, which language is unequal to deſcribe ? 
Shall we, like children, reject the draught, on 
which our exiſtence depends, becauſe it is nau- 
ſeous to the palate ? Rather let us rejoice that 
an efficacious medicine is to be had let us reflect on 
the di/ea/Je, and the remedy will loſe all its bitter- 
neſs let us do all in our power to give effect to 
the endeavours of thoſe who are conſtitutionally 
entruſted to adminiſter the means of ſafety—let 
us not only anſwer their call, but go beyond it 
wherever it is in our power ſo to do—let us con- 
trive to give more than is demanded of us, 
wherever we Can {pare more from the neceflary 
tupport of our families. We have an opportunity 
aftorded us of fo doing by the clauſe reſpecting 
Voluntary Contributions in the new Bill of Supply. 
Every farthing ſo advanced is laid out to the 
greateſt advantage. It will produce not only an 
hundred, or a thouſand fold, but will return in 
bleſſings which are beyond all eſtimation. Every 
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man, therefore, who can make a contribution, 
however ſmall, will act wiſely in bringing it 
forward. He will render himſelf and his family 
the moſt eſſential ſervice in his power to beſtow — 
and he will enjoy the honour of having his name 
enrolled as a Saviour of his Country. Let us, 
however, not merely furniſh with chearfulneſs the 
additional ſupplies required of us, and ſwell their 
amount by the additional ſtreams of ſponta- 
neous patriotiſm, but let us do every thing in 
our power to render the ſubſiſting revenue as pro- 


ductive as poſſible. Far from being guilty of the 


unpardonable meanneſs of ſeeking for opportu- 
nit ies to evade any of the taxes, let us make it a 
point of conſcience to pay every tax which is due 
by law. Many of our preſent burdens are rendered 
neceſſary by an evaſion of taxes. At all times 


ſuch a practice is mean, pitiful, and diſhoneſt, 
and calculated even to diſappoint that ſordid 


avarice which gives it birth, by creating a neceſſity 
for burdens heavier than thoſe which are evaded. 
But at a time like this it is diſgraceful and cri- 
minal in the higheſt degree, for it leads to utter 
ruin, and to the introduction of every miſery and 
every crime, that can diſgrace human nature or 
embitter human exiſtence. Far from being guilty 
of ſuch a meanneſs ourſelves let us do all in our 
power to check it in others. Let us refolve on 
a conſcientious and exact payment of the minuteſt 
duty. The revenue often derives its moſt cttectual 
aid from the accumulation of ſmall payments. 
If the ſingle tax upon receipts were fairly paid it 
would aftoniſh any one to know what a relief it 
would afford to the State. 


I cannot 
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1 cannot here avoid an alluſion to the tax on 
clocks and watches; a tax which it would be ri- 
diculous to call oppreſſive in the ſmalleſt degree. 
We are told by many perſons that this tax has 
materially injured the trade in thoſe articles, and 
that many artiſts employed in their fabrication 


are conſequently out of employ. If this be a true 


ſtatement, inſtead of being founded in the ap- 
prehenſions of perſons engaged in that trade, reſ- 
pecting the probable effect of the tax, it is one 
of the ſevereſt cenſures upon the conduct of thoſe 
perſons who have deſiſted from the uſe of watches. 
If any perſon can abandon the uſe of ſo valuable and 
almoſt indiſpenſable a convenience as a watch, te 
avoid the payment of half a crown annually towards 
the protection of the Country, he or ſhe deſerves 
to have no other means of meaſuring time, than 


by counting the ſucceſſion of miſeries which would 


attend a ſucceſsful irruption of the French into 
this Country. | | 

The plan now adopted of calling upon indivi- 
duals for contributions, in proportion to their 
payment to the aſſeſſed taxes, has been ſo fully 
diſcuſſed, as to render it unneceſſary to enter into 


an inveſtigation of its merits. I am diſpoſed to 


believe it the beſt that could be deviſed under 
the preſent circumſtances of the Country, becaule, 
amidit all the oppoſition that has been made to 


it, no one has ſhewn that a better could be adopt- 


ed—And it cannot be doubted that the Gentle- 
men in Oppoſition would be glad to increaſe that 
unpopularity which is attached to the unwelcome 
office of raiſing ſupplies, and at the ſame time to 


purchaſe ſome popularity for themſelves, by prov- 


ing they were capable of deviſing better expedi- 
. — . | ents 
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ents for the public ſervice than the Miniſter, whom 
they with to diſplace. They would ſpare no pains 


to convince the public of this if it were in their 
ower. At all events it is a juſt ground for the moſt 
{olid ſatisfaction, that it has been found practica- 


ble to provide for the ſafety of the Country by 


a plan of finance, which impoſes no additional 


burdens whatever upon the lower orders which 


does not require any perſon to contribute one 
farthing unlets he is poſſeſſed of an annual income 
of 60]1.—which obliges perſons poſſeſſed of 60l. a 


year to pay no more than one one hundred and 


twentieth part of the ſame—which proceeds up- 
wards from perſons of that deſcription, according 
to the reſpective ability of cach individual and 
which does not require from any perſon, however 
wealthy, more than a tenth of his annual income.“ 


While this meaſure is fo light in its operation, it 


has alſo the excellence of conſulting the public 


credit and future proſperity of the Country. For 
it is founded upon the principle of providing a 
great part of the ſupplies for the year within the 


year, and without any permanent addition to the 
public debt. The vaſt importance of adhering 
to this principle, in the preſent ſtate of our 
finances, is too obvious to require any illuſtra- 


tion. 
It is a fi ngular occurrence, that while we were 


employed in giving effect to a principle, the utility 
of which is ſo apparent, the Preſident of the 


American Congreſs thould recogniſe that princi- 
ple in expreſſions ſo remarkable and appoſite as to 


* 'Thus a perſon of 6ol. per annum will only pay 10 
Shillings ; and one of 2ool. per annum 20l. at moſt. How 


deſerve 
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deſerve our particular attention. The ſpeech of. 
Mr. Adams to the Congrels of the United States, 
on the 23d November, 1797, contains the fol- 
lowing paſlages—* Since the decay of the Feudal 
Syſtem, by which the public defence was pro- 
vided for chiefly at the expence of individuals, 
the ſyſtem of Loans has been introduced, and as 
no nation can raiſe within the year, by taxes, 
ſufficient ſums for its defence and military 
operations in time of War, the ſums loaned, and 
debts contracted, have neceſſarily become the 
ſubject of what have been called the Funding + 
Syſtems.” 

« The conſequences ariſing from the continued 
accumulation of public debts in other Countries 
ought to admoniſh us to be careful to prevent 
their growth in our own. The national defence 
muſt be provided for, as well as the ſupport of 
Government ; but both ſhould be accompliſhed 
as much as Poſſible by immediate tares, and as 
little as poſſible by Loans.” | 

Theſe obſervations, while they tend ſtrongly 
to confirm the wifdom of the operation reſorted 
to in this Country, alſo ſerve to diſplay our 
wealth and proſperity, in being able at 1o eaſy 
a rate, to carry ſuch a meaſure into execution, 
Thoſe who conſider this meaſure as oppreſſive, 
ought at the ſame time to reflect whether it would 
appear to them in the ſame light if the tri-co- 
loured flag were waving on the Tower of London, 
if they ſaw the Bank of England pillaged by 
Republican Troops, or if they were obliged to 
bring their contributions to the Camp of The 
Army of England at Hounſlow or Blackheath, 
Under ſuch circumſtances I am inclined to think 
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they would curſe their folly, in not being willing 
to contribute a 1oth part of their income, to 
ſave themſelves from the conſequences of a French 
Invaſion. Without noticing the worſt of thoſe 
conſequences, and conſidering them merely in 
their relation to property, inſtead of a roth of 
our income, is it ſuppoſed that a 1oth or even a 
4th of our capital would ſatisfy the rapacity of 
our enemies, were it once in their power to en- 
force our contributions *. The Dutch have been 
compelled to contribute a fourth of their capital, 


beſides the immenſely heavy charges they have 


borne in ſupporting and cloathing the Armies of 
France, in conſequence of their wanting ſpirit 
to repel a French Invaſion. But France did nof 
wiſh to ruin the Dutch, for ſhe wanted their aſ- 


ſiſtance to accompliſh her projects againſt this 


Country.—But the ruin of Great Britain is her 
grand and ultimate object. And it is ridiculous 
to ſuppoſe any bounds to her malice, rapacity, 
and revenge, 1n caſe ſhe ſhould once be able to 
erect her victorious ſtandard on Britiſh Ground. 
Indeed, there ſeems to be but one objection of 
any weight to counter-balance the many adyan- 


tages, which recommend the plan now under con- 


ſideration. Notwithſtanding every endeavour to 
divide the burden, as equally as poſſible, among 
the perſons who are to ſuſtain it, according to 
their reſpective ability, there are, unavoidably, 
ſome perſons whoſe ſhare of that burden will be 
much lighter than their circumſtances would ena- 


If it were once come to a queſtion of contribution to the 
French, let every Stockholder remember, that the Funds 
would give him no aſſiſtance to furniſh the ſums that would be 
demanded of him. The moment the Britiſh Government is 
overthrown, the credit of the Country muſt be annihilated, 
and the Funds would inſtantly become of no value. | 


ble 
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ble them to bear. Expenditure 1s taken as the 
criterion of ability, and conſidering how few 
there are in this age of luxury who do not ſpend 
as much as they can afford, it muſt be allowed 
to be the beſt criterion that could be diſcovered. 

But there are ſtill ſome perſons whoſe ceconomi- - 
cal diſpoſitions keep their expences far below the 


limits which the affluence of their circumſtances 


would allow them to obſerve. Such perſons wall 


have an opportunity afforded them to correct this 


diſparity, by 


their voluntary contributions. And 
without 


g to their patriotiſm, a ſenſe of 
be ſufficient to induce them to avail 
lat opportunity. For though they 


themſelves 


are undGuÞtedly intitled to limit their expences 
within what bounds they pleaſe, they muſt allow, 
that when a general contribution 1s called for, 
the effect of which will be the protection of the 


whole of their property, their ſhare of that con- 
tribution ſhould be calculated, not by the meaſure 
of their expences, but by that of the property, 
which is to derive ſuch protection. And if in 
conſequence of their reſtricted manner of living 
they happen to be aſſeſſed leſs in proportion to 
their ability than their neighbours, they muſt 
forfeit all claim to the character of juſt and honour- 
able men, and all pretenſions to reſpect in the 


eyes of the world, if they take advantage of 


that circumſtance, when ſo fair an opening is af- 


forded them, by the clauſe for Voluntary Contri» 


butions, to ſupply the deficiency.“ 


»Abrilliant example of this kind may be expected from 


the Father of a juvenile Senator, who, to judge from his 
choice of political aſſociates, ſeems diſpoſed to purſue a ſyſ- 
em, which, if 1t prevail, will ſwallow up the whole of that 
immenſe wealth which paternal induſtry and economy have 
accumulated, before it can be expected, in the courſe o 

nature, to devolve upon him, . 


I muit 
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i muſt be permitted on this occaſion to expoſtu- 
late with many of my Countrymen, on the inconſi- 
derate haſte with which they ſuffered themſelves 
to condemn and oppoſe the meaſure in queſtion. 
J muſt remind them of the ſtrong terms in which 
they expreſſed their unqualified diſapprobation of 
its principle, and of the zeal with which they 
endeavoured to get rid of it at once, without 
any inveſtigation of its merits, and without giving 
an opportunity to bring forward thoſe modifi- 
cations, which have ſince afforded ſo much ſa- 
tisfaction, and of which it was ig the firſt in- 
ſtance declared to be ſuſceptible. Never before did 
any meaſure meet with ſo ſudden, ſo violent, and 
fo general an oppoſition. Had that oppoſition 
ſucceeded, who can preſume to calculate the con- 
ſequences which might have enſued? Who will 
take upon him to aſſert that another meaſure 
adequate to the defence of the Country could 
have been carried into effect? A direct tax upon 
property would have met with a ſtill more ſtrenu— 
ous oppoſition; becauſe it would have required 
that diſcloſure of circumſtances, which was made 
one of the grounds of objection to the preſent 
Bill, although that Bill really contains nothing to 
_ warrant ſuch an objection. The only remaining 
reſource would have been an ordinary Loan, the 
intereſt of which muſt have been defrayed by an 
immenſe addition to our permanent taxes, and 
its principal would have been an alarming aug- 
mentation of our national debt. The poſſible 
effect of ſuch a meaſure on our public credit, 
is enough to make one ſhudder. But ſuppoſing. | 
that no ſuch ſerious conſequences had enſued, 


ſtill the additional expence Which would have 
2 attended 


513 


attended another conſideraable application of the 
funding ſyſtem, would have been immenſe. The 
| conſequences of reſorting again to that ſyſtem, whe- 


ther more or leſs diſaſtrous, have been prevented 
by a firmneſs on the part of the Miniſter, which 
I think redounds very much to his honour. It 
was his duty to adhere to a plan which he was 


convinced on the matureſt deliberation was the 


beſt that could be adopted in the exiſting ſtats 
of affairs. And I defy his moſt inveterate ene- 
mies not to admire the manlineſs with which he 
declared that, welcome as popularity would be to 


him if acquired in the courſe of his duty, 


no dread of unpopularity ſhould induce him to 
abandon a principle which appeared to him ſo 


neceſſary to be acted upon, as that on which his 


ſyſtem was founded. In conſequence of ſuch firm- 
neſs, inſtead of being driven to the ruinous ex- 
pedient of funding conſiderably more than double 


the amount of the money borrowed, and of raiſ- 


ing taxes adequate to that amount, a plan is 
adopted which 1s by far the cheapeſt mode of 
raifing ſupplies, except a direct contribution upon 
property—a plan which 1s the neareſt poſſible mode 
of taxing individuals according to their real in- 
come, without obliging them to diſcloſe what 
that income 1s ; and which approaches as nearly as 
the circumſtances of the country would allow, to 
the ſyſtem of raiſing the ſupplies of the year within 
the year, which is obviouſly the beſt poſſible 
ſyſtem of finance both in * to the Ppreſent 


age and of poſterity. 


I truſt that the public will, in future, take 
care how they ſuffer themſelves to be led into 
a blind and indiſcriminate oppoſition to meaſures 

con- 
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connected with their effential intereſts, and the 
rejection of which may involve the ſafety and 
exiſtence of the country. I truſt they will be 
on their guard againſt thoſe feelings, which are 
apt to prejudice us againſt every propoſal, the 
object of which is to take money out of our 
pockets, and which, upon the principle that pre- 
ſent evils are always moſt ſenſibly felt, diſpoſe us 
to believe that almoſt any plan would be better 
than the one actually propoſed. The impoſition 
of taxes is at all times an evil, but it is neceſ- 
ſary to enduret his evil in order to avoid a greater; 
and we ſhould never ſuffer ourfelves to be biafſed 
againſt a meaſure which is capable of anſwering 
the purpoſe tolerably well, unleſs we are ſa- 
tisfied, on very clear grounds, that a better has 
been rejected: and in forming our judgment of 
the comparative merit of different plans, we ought 
not to ſuffer our attention to be drawn off by 
every crude and undigeſted ſcheme, which even 
the beſt motives may induce individuals to bring 
forward. What appears ſpecious and captivating 
in theory, often proves, upon a very little inveſti- 
gation, to be highly injudicious, if not abſo- 
lutely impracticable. And whatever partiality any 
one may feel in favour of his own ideas, no one ought 
to forget that a Miniſter would act in a very repre- 
henſible manner, who ſhould conſent to part with 
the ſubſtance for the ſhadow, by abandoning a mea- 
ſure which has been maturely digeſted, and which 
is evidently capable of being reduced into prac- 
tice, for one, however plauſible, the ſucceſs of 


| Which would be precarious, 
* Ee 


It 
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lt is likewiſe, our duty in judging of ſuch 
matters, to preſerve ourſelves from prejudices 
againſt men as well as againſt meaſures. Both 
are alike intitled to candour; It is nothing leſs 
than madneſs to load a Miniſter with unpopu- 
larity, becauſe his fituation leaves him no other 
alternative than that of either raiſing taxes, or 
ſacrificing the country. If the operation of raiſ- 
ing ſupplies is a painful one to the people, it is 
abundantly more ſo to him. Nor can there be 
a man in the country whoſe comfort, happineſs, _ 
and intereſt, ſo much depend on his avoiding, if 
poſſible, the impoſing of any burdens whatever; 
or, if that be impoſſible, on his adopting that 
| ſyſtem of finance, which would be at once the 
leaft grievous to individuals, and the leaft injuri- 
ous to the ſtate... | | A 

hut it will be to little purpoſe that we pre- 
ſerve our minds from the influence of thoſe pre- 
judices, which, like weeds, are apt to grow 
ſpontaneouſly, unleſs we are on our guard againſt 
the miſrepreſentations of others. Faction is ever 
buſy in endeavouring to impoſe on the credulous, 
and to excite or encreaſe diſcontent. And as the 
cauſe which it now favours is the moſt wicked 
and flagitious, that ever obtained the affiſtance 
of factious men, ſo are the means employed in 
its behalf the moſt profligate and deteſtable that 
were ever reſorted ta, by the oppoſers of Govern- 
ment,—Nothing is omitted that can have the 
leaſt tendency to ſeduce the public mind, to 
contaminate the public principles, to relax all 
the ties of ſociety, and to excite a contempt for 
every thing which has hitherto been held ſacred 
by mankind. The public prints, whether daily, 
7 8 E mamonthly, 
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monthly, or annual, which ſet themſelves in op- 
poſition to the cauſe of Order, Religion, and Go. 


vernment, are filled with lies, treaſon, and blaſ- 
phemy. Nothing is too falſe for them to aſſert 


nothing too profligate for them to inculcate— 


nothing too ſhocking for them to avow. It is a 


truly alarming ſymptom that ſuch papers as ſome 
of thoſe which daily cover the tables of our coffee- 


houſes, and which, ſometimes, find their way 
into private families (the heads of which would 


be highly diſpleaſed at having their loyalty called 
in queſtion), poiſoning the minds of children and 


fervants, ſhould be tolerated. If it were merely 
on the ſcore of lying, it is a wonder that thoſe 
papers have not been long excluded from all places 


' reſorted to by decent and well affected perſons. 
If a man be known to be guilty of this mean and 


contemptible vice, he is thought unworthy of 
the ſmalleſt degree of conffdence, and his company 


is univerſally ſhunned. But theſe miſchievous - 


prints are {till endured, although they teem daily 
with the groſſeſt lies, with lies which are proved 


to be wilful by the inconfiſtency and contradiction 


with which they are accompanied. Hitherto they 
have met with too much ſucceſs ; and although 


the ſubjects on which they attempt to deceive 
are of ſo important a nature, that an impoſition 
in regard to thoſe ſubjects is an injury of the 
deepeſt kind, they have hitherto been permitted 


to carry on their ſyſtem of deception, almoſt 


without contradiftion. Happily for the Public 
a Weekly Paper is now eſtabliſhed, one main ob- 
ject of which is to detect and bring to light their 
ies and other miſrepreſentations, and which has. 


© 
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purſued that object with great ſucceſs. I really 
think this a fortunate circumſtance for the cauſe 
of truth, order, religion, and morality. Whoever 
has peruſed the few numbers already publiſhed of 
the Anti-jacobin, has found in it the moſt in- 
controvertible proofs that the deſcription I have 
given of the Prints, uſually dignified with the 
.name of Oppoſition Papers, 1s pertectly juſt, and 
that with them lying is the order of the day. 
They will, doubtleſs, be a little more on their 
guard, now that they are ſure of being expoſed. 
ut the public will alſo be on their guard, and 
recollect that whoeyer has been once caught in a 
-wilful and deliberate lie, can never more be de- 

ſerving of confidence *. os 
SY I truſt 


»The Anti-jacobin has alſo treated with becoming ſeverity 
the blaſphemous tendency of the Seditious Prints, which, by 
their frequent impiety, prove that they are no leſs hoſtile to 
the intereſts of Religion, than to thoſe of Order and Govern- 
ment. One of them has dared to ridicule Mr. Wilberforce 
becauſe he was not aſhamed to avow, in theſe days of infi- 
delity, that he looked with hope and confidence to the Sa- 
viour of the World. See Anti-jacobin, December 25, 1797. 
The ſame Paper had alſo the audacity to call by the appel - 
lation of a FrenchifiedFarce,” the devout, public, and ſolemn 
thankſgiving, which our pious Sovereign thought it his duty 
to offer to the Almight 2 thoſe Naval victories, to which 


this country is indebted for its preſervation. But although 


the patrons of infidelity wiſh to degrade this devout ſolem- 
nity, by comparing it with the worſe than Heatheniſh cere- 
monies of French Atheiſts, there is reaſon to hope that it was 
approved by ni to whom we are indebted for all our mercies, 
and to whom we look for a continuance of his favour and pro- 
tection. After a long and almoſb uninterrupted ſeries of bad 
weather, the day ſet apart on this occaſion was diſtinguiſhed as 
one of the moſt beautiful that was ever known in this country at 
that ſeaſon of the year. And no ſooner was it over than the un- 
favourable weather returned. * is it undeſerving of 3 
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1 truſt that it has been made fully to appear, 
in the foregoing pages, that it is alike the inte- 
reſt and the duty of every Engliſhman, of what- | 


ever rank, party, or deſcription, to ſupport Go- 


vernment in its endeavours to fruſtrate the de- 
ſigns of our inſolent and implacable foe. On 
this ſubje& there is no difference of opinion, at 
leaſt among thoſe perſons who profeſs a wiſh to 


preſerve the Monarchy. The Members of the 


Oppoſition themſelves have given a moſt clear and 


decided teſtimony, that the country ought to unite 


with cordiality and energy, 1n giving effect to the 
operations of Government for the defence of the 
State. Thoſe gentlemen in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner have repeatedly declared, that if, upon aver- 


_ tures being made by us, France ſhould refuſe to | 


conclude a Peace on fair and honourable terms, 
the effe& would be to unite every hand and every 
heart in the nation, to aſſiſt Government in the 
moſt vigorous proſecution of the war. That junc- 
ture is now arrived. We have made the over- 
tures fo much deſired by thoſe gentlemen ; al- 


though having been originally attacked by France, 


and, of courſe, engaged in our own defence, we 


| ſhould not have been liable to the charge of ag- 


eſſion, if no overtures had proceeded from us.— 
And it is well known that a ſingle one has never 
been made by the enemy*. Our overtures have, 
that while the metropolis, the ſcene of this pious ſolemnity, 
enjoyed the benign and auſpicious rays of the ſun, different 


parts of the country continued to experience an uninter- 
rupted inclemency of ſeaſon—and a traveller in Wilt- 


hire has declared, that the day was there ſo ſtormy that he 


thought the proceſſion could not take place. | 
It was judiciouſly obſerved by Lord 'Thurlow in a late 


debate, that the enemy were abſolutely afraid of wrong us 


any terme of Peace, leſt they ſnould be taken at their words 


however, 
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Ain been repeatedly made and as ofterire- 


ee And the laſt time they were made, the 
enemy not only refuſed to liſten to them, as he 
had done before, but accompanied that refuſal 
with the moſt extravagant and unconſcionable de- 


mand that we ſhould, in the firſt inſtance, and 


without any compenſation, ſurrender all conqueſts 


whatever made by us during the war, and as "= 
lude to ſuch other conditions as he might 
wards think proper to dictate; and becauſe we 


would not comply with ſuch a demand, he broke 
off the treaty, without ever intimating, even in the 


moſt diſtant manner, on what terms he would con- 


ſent to think of Peace. In fact, ſo arrogant, fo 
audacious, ſo inſulting, was the conduct of the 


enemy on this occaſion, that when the whole of 


the negociation was ſubmitted to Parliament, the 


Members of Oppoſition did not attempt, as they 
had formerly done, to'throw the blame on us, and 
both Houſes joined in an unanimous vote to his 


Majeſty, declaring their firm and ſtedfaſt reſolu- 


tion to defend the Throne, and to ſtand or fall 
with our Religion, Laws, and Liberties. 

The juncture, therefore, is arrived, which the 
Gentlemen in Oppoſition had in contemplation, 


when they pledged themſelves and the Country 
to an unanimous ſupport of Government. They 


did not ſtipulate for a change of Adminiſtration, 


nor annex any other condition whatever to their 
engagement. They ſimply required that the caſe 
ſhould happen which has happened, and under cir- 
cumſtances infinitely ſtronger than any deſcribed 


by them; and in that caſe they declared and 
promiſed that all oppoſition ſhould ceaſe. It is 
| | true 
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true they do not themſelves adhere; to theis, decla- 
1ations and promiſes. On the contrary, they op- 
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poſe Government with more virulence, if poſſible, 
than before. But that does not leſſen the force 


of their authority, that does not in the leaſt in- 
validate the effect of their teſtimony, 1 in favour of 
the line of conduct they had declared it their 
duty and their intention to, purſue. It only proves 


their own profligacy and wickedneſs, in violating 
their moſt expreſs promiſes. It only proves that 


they want virtue to follow the dictates of their 
own conſciences.— It only proyes that their opinion 
and their conduct are at variance, and that they 


are diſhoneſt in their oppoſition and falſe in their 


profeſſions. —lIt only proves that when they anti- 
cipated the caſe which has occurred, they either 


thought that it never could occur, at leaſt in a 
manner ſo clear and unequivocal as to preclude! all 
cavil and miſconſtruction, or that they had formed 


too high an opinion of their own integrity, in 


thinking that, in any caſe, they could ſacrifice 


their private and finiſter views, and act an ho- 
neſt part. It only proves, in ſhort, that their op- 
poſition is of that deſperate and malignant kind, 
that rather than forego it, they will renounce for 


ever all claim to the character of men of truth, ſin- 


cerity, honour, and virtue, and that they will ſooner 


involve their country in utter deſtruction, and ſee 
It invaded and ſubjugated by France, than ſuffer 
it to be ſaved by men who enjoy the confidence 
of their Sovereign and of the Public, but whom, 
in defiance of that confidence, they ſeem deter- 
mined, at any riſk, to drive from the Adminiſ- 
tration of affairs, 


It 
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It 5s a pitiful trick reſorted to by the Oppo- 
ſition, with a view to catch that popularity which 
the public are not at all diſpoſed to allow them, to 
aſſert that Peace would be accelerated by a change 
of Adminiſtration. In this they reſemble the 
Quack Doctor, who boaſts that he can cure every 
diſeaſe, however obſtinate, in order to vend his 
drugs, which, when taken, inſtead of relieving the 
malady are found to increaſe it, and perhaps to 
produce others which did not before exiſt. The 
only rational mode of attempting to accelerate 
Peace, is to ſhew our enemies that we have 
ſtrength and ſpirit to repel their attacks; and 
this the preſent Adminiſtration are at leaſt as 
able, and much better diſpoſed to do than their 
opponents. a - 3 "= 
If the preſent Miniſtry had no merits of their 
_ own, they would derive a ſtrong claim to ſuppert 
from the conſideration that their continuance in 
office keeps out a ſet of men, who ſhew them- 
ſelves capable of acting ſo profligate, ſo flagi- 
tious, ſo deſperate a part as that which I have 
above deſcribed. ' It would, indeed, be eaſy to 
ſhew that, 1n every point of view, connected with 
the real and permanent welfare of the country, and 
the preſervation of the Conſtitution and Liberties 
of the ſubject, Miniſters have a decided preference 
oer their political adverſaries, who are pledged to 
| thoſe modern and ſubverſive principles of inno- 
vation and radical Reform, which cannot prevail 
without proving fatal to the Country and Conſti- 
tution—to our rights and liberties as Engliſhmen: 
But theſe are matters which, however weighty and 
important, are almoſt ſuperſeded by the awfulnef$ 
of the preſent criſis. All perſonal conſiderations 
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ſhould now give way to the imperious and para- 

mount neceſſity of immediate pteſervation. We 
are threatened with an invaſion by our an- 
cient and implacable enemy, who, finding that the 
conqueſt of this country is the key- ſtone, with- 
out which the immenſe arch of dominion and 
terror which he has raiſed, would ſoon fall to 
pieces, declares that he is collecting his whole 
force to puniſh at once the crimes of many 
centuries, and to revenge on our heads the 
valour and bravery, the exploits and victories 


of our anceſtors, as well as our own. _ 


To fruſtrate ſuch | audacious and miſchiev- 
ous. deſigns, the ready and obvious way is to 


rally round our Sovereign, to join in the una- 
nimous reſolution of the Legiſlature to ſtand or 


fall with him, and to co-operate energetically 
with thoſe in whom he confides the defence of the 


Throne and of the Country. If the Gentlemen 


now in Oppoſition were in poſſeſſion of his con- 
fidence, and were to ſhew themſelves determined 
effectually to reſiſt the hoſtile attempts of France, 


I ſhould fay that we ought to give them our 


ſupport till the external danger is over, and till 
the ſtorm which threatens us from the Gallic ho- 
rizon is diſperſed: and that we ſhould, till then, 
fuſpend our animoſity to them on account of 


their real or ſuppoſed political ſyſtems. To refuſe, 


at ſuch a moment to ſupport the Miniſter, in 
whom the Crown freely and voluntarily confides, is 
in effect to abandon our own defence, and to invite 
the deſtruction with which the enemy threatens us. 
To refuſe, like Mr. Tierney, to vote Supplies, while 


the preſent Adminiſtration are in power, is in 


reality to refuſe the Pay of thoſe brave Seamen 
5 : * and 
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and Soldiers, on whom we depend for protection 
againſt the long meditated attacks of French in- 
vaders. e | e 

It is impoſſible for any queſtion to be more 
ſimple than that which preſſes for our inſtant de- 
termination. It does not involve any point of 
domeſtie politics. It is not connected with any 
feeling of political attachment or antipathy, It 
does not relate to any difference between Whig 
and Tory. Nay it does not even concern our form 
of Government, as an independent people. The 
gqueſtion is merely between England and France. 
It is neither more nor leſs than whether we ſhall 
continue to exiſt as a free, great and reſpectable 
nation, or permit our Gallic foes to take poſſeſſion 
of our Country, ſeize our Ships, annihilate our 
Commerce, pillage our Property, and diſpoſe of our 
Perſons, according to the dictates of their im- 
placable hatred and unbounded revenge. 


BRITONS TAKE YOUR Choice!!! 


' POSTSCRIPT. 


SCARCELY a day paſſes, but it brings with it 
ſome freſh proofs of the helliſh rage and malice 
which inflames the minds of our Gallic Foes. 
Since the foregoing pages went to Preſs, the Di- 
rectory have addreſſed a meſſage to the Council 
of Five Hundred, ſuggeſting meaſures, the object 
of which is to ruin our trade and manufactures. 
For that purpoſe they propoſe, not only to enforce 
the law already made, (but which even Robeſ- 
pierian cruelty was not able to carry into effect) 

to ſeize all Engliſh goods and merchandize in 
France, but alſo to enact a law, declaring _ 


* 


ENV 
all neutral ſhips whatever, in which any Engliſh 
goods are found, ſhall be lawful prize; and that 
no foreign ſhips, which in the proſecution of their 


voyage ſhall have entered a Britiſh port, ſhall be 


admitted into the ports of France. It remains to 
be ſeen whether the Neutral Powers will ſubmit 
to the yoke which is thus attempted to be im- 


poſed upon them, or whether they will unite to 


vindicate and defend the rights of neutrality. In 
the mean time let this new and daring attempt te 
deſtroy our moſt valuable intereſts, and to ſtarve _ 
our manufacturers, fink deep into the minds of 
Britons. „„ a 
The above meſſage of the Directory contains a 
declaration, which both accords with the meaſures 
therein propoſed, and diſplays in a ſtriking man- 
ner the ſpirit of fury and revenge in which, after 
having rejected all overtures for Peace, they in- 
tend to proſecute the War. Such is the,i7f act, 


( ſay theſe infuriate demons) © according to which, 


Peace being reſtored on the Continent, the War 
* LONG SINCE DECLARED AGAINST ENG- 
„% LAN D*,“ (mark this, Gentlemen in oppoſition) 

N is 


* The perſons who in defiance of the cleareſt evidence 
and of the moſt notorious facts, charge this country with the. 
guilt of aggreſſion, avoid all mention of the circumſtance 
here avowed by the Directory, that the War was declared by 
France againſt England. It is impoſſible for any thing 
to be more fully eſtabliſhed than that France was the ag- 
greſſor in the War. But as nothing is unimportant which 
tends to throw any light upon a ſubject of this nature, a 
declaration lately made by Lord Auckland in the Houſe of 
Lords, deſerves to be noticed. His Lordſhip obſerved, that 
he was, at length, at liberty to divulge a circumſtance, which 
affords an additional proof that this was a war of aggreſſion 
on the part of the enemy, and that every endeavour had 
been made by his Majeſty's Miniſters to avoid it. The cir- 
cumſtance alluded to by his Lordſhip was, that when he was 
appointed to meet French Commiſſioners in Holland, his in- 
irryctions were, 1: poſſible, to prevent a War; and that my 
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« is about to afſume the true character which be- 
« longs to it.” From this expreſſion, let Britons 
of every rank and condition learn what they have 
to expect, if they ſuffer French malice to prevail 
either by force or artifice. 
The Meſſage of the Directory was tas followed 
by a Proclamation addreſſed to the French people, 
As that Proclamation was ſure of being read in 


this Country, it contains frequent repetitions of 


the artifice, before reſorted to, of making * the 
* Cabinet of London” the apparent object . of 
_ Gallic vengeance, But the malignant fury of the 
French Rulers againſt the Britiſh Nation 1s too 
powerful to be concealed by artifice, as will ap- 
| pear on the peruſal of the following paſſages. 
„Citizens of every calling, reflect on the im- 
portant conſequences which muſt reſult from the 
effort which you are about to make, in order to 
“humble and puniſh the pride of the Cabinet of 
London. For more than a century, England, (no 
longer the Cabinet, but the Country, and that is to 
anſwer. for more than a century) © has not ceaſed 
« to diſturb the tranquillity of Europe; her reſt- 
© lefs and unrelenting ambition has been ever 
_ * vexing and turmoiling the Continent,” (mind, 
it is FRANCE who ſays this) © from which ſhe 
b 1magined herſelf to be invincibly ſeparated. 
« Frenchmen, it is your duty to teach that and, 
te that, notwithſtanding its inſular fituation, it is 
 * by no means inacceſſible,” (what, then, is the 
duty of Britons ?) and that you may carry back 
«into its b mm' (the Cabinet is here again for- 
gotten) © thoſe calamities which it has brought 


neral Desen ks was appointed to meet and confer 

with him on this ſubject, has confeſſed to him, that the French 

Government by its premature Declaration, had wantonly | 

and perfidiouſly ringe the two countries into the horrors 
of War. SY 

« to 
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e to you? fireſides. England,” (not the Cabinet) 
«Konce diſarmed and vanquiſhed, a perpetual 
peace is from that inſtant eſtabhſhed, and the 
te balance of Europe ſettled on a permanent baſis; 


(very likely, indeed, but the reaſon is curious) 
& for the French Republic, too ſtrong to be at- 


% tacked; will feel no motive to attack others: 


Her greatneſs will ſet het above the flights of 


% ambition.“ (Alas, poor Europe! ſhould that 
ever be the caſe.) 1 e 
Notwithſtanding theſe flights; the Proclama- 
tion, in a ſubſequent part, reſumes the attempt to 
perſuade us; that the vengeance it breathes is only 
directed againſt the © .Engliſh Cabinet, and 


that there does not exift the ſmalleſt deſign of 


* enſtaying the Engliſh people.” Surely. theſe = 
conceited Frenchmen muſt think that the Engliſh 
people have loſt, not only their ſpirit but their 
underſtanding: e FN 
But the Adminiſtrators, &c. employed in the 
Central Bureau of Paris have taken care to remove 
all doubt (if any doubt were poſſible) whether it 
is the Cabinet, or the Country, which excites ſo 


much wrath. Thoſe adminiſtrators, like the Mer- 
_ chants of Paris, have liſtened to the call of their 


rulers, and have ſent in a contribution towards 


defraying the expences of the expedition againſt 
England. For, unfortunately, our enemies have 
the ſtart of us, and have begun to make contri- 


butions for our deſruction, before we have made 


any for our preſervation. The contribution in 


queſtion was accompanied with a letter to the 


Council of Fiye Hundred, of which I ſhall quote 


only one paſſage, and that without any comment. 


AT THE NAME OF ENGLAND THE BLOOD 


BOILS IN THE VEINS, AND THE HEART 


THROBS WITH INDIGNATION, 


THE END, 


